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dated in 191 7, has been issued by the American Bible Society in New 
York City. We may well hope for this new work of the Beirut Press 
even greater success than has attended its previous editions of the 
Scriptures. 

Charles C. Torrey 
Yale University 



MOHAMMEDAN TRADITION ABOUT JESUS' 

Every student of Mohammedan hterature who is familiar with the 
Christian Scriptures has noted with interest the occasional quotations, 
often misquotations, from the New Testament in the writings of learned 
Muslims. Since Jesus ("'=Isa the Son of Mary") is to them one of the 
greatest of all the prophets, those of his deeds and words to which they 
give credence have weight for them. Hence the citations or reminis- 
cences are almost always from the gospels. Some of these passages are 
collected in the present volume, whose author is professor of Arabic 
in the University of Madrid. According to the announcement in his 
Preface, another volume is to follow. 

The limits of this first part of the work are determined merely by the 
fact that these particular anecdotes and sayings happen to be collected 
in Ghazall's I^iyd '^ulum ad-din, where they illustrate the value of self- 
denial and the true wisdom. They are reproduced here in the order in 
which they there occur. First the Arabic text is given, followed by 
variant readings and elucidations derived mainly from the Ithdf (the 
commentary on the I^yd by the learned Mohammed Murtada); then 
is added a Latin translation, together with a paragraph of comment in 
which the biblical original, if such there be, is indicated, and other 
literary parallels are noted. It is hardly necessary to say that the col- 
lection is a somewhat miscellaneous one; indeed, some of the anecdotes 
and sayings have nothing to do with Jesus or his words. Nos. 66 and 
93 concern only Zachariah, No. 13 only the Virgin Mary, and Nos. 12, 
52, 69, 78, and 95 only John the Baptist. From the catalogue of authors 
and editions used (pp. 343-47) it is evident that the contents of Part II 
will also be a more or less accidental excerpt from a part of the available 
sources. To make even an approximately complete corpus of the 

' Logia et Agrapha Domini Jesu, apud moslemicos scriptores, ascelicos praesertim, 
usitala: CoUegit, vertit, notis instruxit Michael Asin et Palacios. Fasciculus prior. 
(Patrologia Orientalis, ed. Graffin et Nau, Vol. XIII, fasc. 3, pages 335-431.) 
Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1916. 
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material would of course be out of the question; moreover, our author 
says in his Preface (p. 339) that he has not excerpted his authors sys- 
tematically and thoroughly (except in case of the Ihya), but has only 
taken those dominica verba which have happened to come under his 
notice in the course of his reading. 

Some classification of these quotations and agrapha according to 
their resemblance to the New Testament and other known literary 
sources would have been useful. There are, first, numerous direct 
citations, formally or substantially accurate; such as the greater part 
of No. 55 = Matt. 6:3, 17, 18; No. 57, reproducing three of the Beati- 
tudes; No. 56 = Matt. 5:38-41. Secondly, there are sayings plainly 
based, at least in part, on the gospel text, but departing from it more or 
less widely. Such are the latter part of No. 55, based on Matt. 6:6; 
No. 33, "Whoever prays for the one who has wronged him, chases away 
a devil"; No. 59, which begins with a bit from the parable of the Sower, 
but continues with something altogether different; No. 62, which begins 
by quoting almost verbatim the dialogue of Jesus and his disciples 
regarding the great stones of the temple (Matt. 24:1, 2; Mark 13:1, 2), 
and then makes Jesus continue with some rather commonplace moral 
reflections. Thirdly, constituting the bulk of the collection we find 
anecdotes and sayings of Jesus which either have only a vague resem- 
blance to New Testament passages or else (more often) are quite foreign 
to it. Thus, for example, No. 25: The disciples of Jesus said to him, 
"Show us a course of action which will bring us into paradise." He 
answered, "Never speak." "But," they objected, "that is too hard 
for us." He rephed, "Then speak only what is good." In line with 
this last maxim is No. 29: Jesus and his disciples passed by the carcass 
of a dog which had been dead some days. "What a stench!" the dis- 
ciples cried; but Jesus said, "How beautifully white his teeth are!" 
One of the most interesting of the anecdotes is No. 102, which is given 
in five different recensions, the last of which, much longer than any of 
the others, is from an anonymous manuscript in the Madrid library. 
This is the legend of the saint (in this case Jesus) who interrogates a 
skull which he finds, learning from it a story of past wickedness and its 
' punishment, and (in the two longest recensions) receiving a description 
of the Angel of Death and of the tortures of the Inferno. The appended 
notes give some information as to other occurrences of the material of 
the legend, but are too meager to be quite satisfactory, especially in the 
case of the Inferno, which is treated here (p. 431) as a purely Moham- 
medan creation, although it has very striking parallels in both pagan and 
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Christian Greek, and was doubtless derived from the latter through the 
medium of Syriac. 

Against those who, like D'Herbelot, accuse the Mohammedans of 
dehberately altering and perverting the form of this New Testament 
material our author maintains, very justly (pp. 335 f.), that the strange, 
often bizarre, appearance of these "words and deeds of Jesus" is mainly 
the result of uncontrolled oral transmission by ignorant men. He seems 
inclined, nevertheless, to give to these agrapha undue importance in the 
history of Christian tradition. Thus he expresses the opinion (p. 338) 
that the most of this material is of Christian origin; and further (p. 339), 
that it may all be ultimately derived from a written (Christian) source or 
written sources, whether from an apocryphal gospel hitherto unknown or 
from perverted forms of the already known apocryphal or even canonical 
gospels. So for instance in his comment on No. 30 he' suggests that the 
agraphon, in which John the Baptist is put at least on an equahty with 
Jesus, to whom he imparts some instruction, is derived from a heretical 
gospel denying the divinity of Christ. It may indeed be true that some 
portion of these hitherto unheard-of words and deeds is of Christian 
origin, since ignorant Christians, like ignorant Muslims, invented foolish 
tales and sayings. But the hypothesis of Christian written sources is 
neither necessary nor probable; indeed, with only the evidence thus 
far at hand it is hardly permissible. When he goes on to say (p. 341) 
that this material may give to New Testament scholars the basis for 
new investigations, "quibus et agraphorum problema clariore luce 
patescat, et logiorum catalogus augeatur et tam vexata quaestio de 
oralibus evangehorum fontibus uberiori documentorum copia ad veritatis 
scopum paulatim attingat," we must dissent emphatically. There is 
nothing whatever in the material here presented which can throw light 
on the gospel tradition or contribute anything of importance to our 
understanding of the so-called New Testament Agrapha. Carelessly 
transmitted and half-remembered bits of the gospels, or of saint-legends, 
were embellished by Muslim story-tellers, or pieced out with bits of the 
proverbial philosophy which has such an important place in the Arabic 
speech and literature. A typical example is No. 82: Jesus said, "Look 
at the birds; they neither sow nor reap, nor store away; but God pro- 
vides for them day by day. If you reply: 'We have larger stomachs 
than they,' then consider the camels," etc. Oftener still the logia here 
presented are simply characteristic sayings and anecdotes of the extreme 
ascetics of Islam. Thus No. 26: The true service of God consists of 
ten parts; nine of these consist in silence, and one in fleeing from 
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mankind. Or No. 21 : Jesus said, "O company of apostles! Make your 
stomachs empty with fasting and your bodies naked; then perchance 
your hearts may see God." John the Baptist is occasionally represented 
as one superior to Jesus and able to give him instruction merely because 
of his more ascetic habit of life. 

In the Preface (p. 341) the author confesses that he has only slight 
acquaintance with the history of Christian Uterature. This is in fact 
less of a handicap than it might seem to be; and his industry has pro- 
vided us with some very useful illustrative material, in the compara- 
tively few cases where such material was ready to hand. The question 
of literary parallels ought to be treated more thoroughly, however. 
It is also imfortunate, and perhaps less easy to condone, that he some- 
times fails to understand his Arabic text. For instance (p. 357, 1. 9), the 

word *-g^l is not unmmatuhum, "their family" (1. 15), but amithum, 

"cause them to die." The two attendants of the Angel of Death are 
described as having faces "like the faces of dogs with their teeth showing 

and with eyes glaring like flames of fire" (xji^Lj v_)^UO| s*^* J^ 

^UJI ijUjiS' C-J^^' ^;) 1*-^^') (P- 425)- He renders (p. 426, 

1. 6): "Similes erant faciebus canum in deserto commoraniium{t), dentes 
eorum sicuti accipitris [rostrum] (!), oculi eorum velut flamma ignis 
ardentis." The Arabic text describes the death struggle, step by step, 

"until the soul came into the throat," *yiii| _jJt >J>? ^J^^ 

(whereupon the Angel of Death seized it and the man died) (p. 426, 
bottom). But the rendering here is (p. 428, bottom): "usque dum in 
spiritum gutturis pervenit" — whatever that might mean. Another 
very bad misunderstanding of the Arabic is on page 423, below, 
including the whole of the last three lines of the translation. In 
general, the Arabic texts are not edited with suflScient care. I have 
noticed here and there readings which are plainly false, while the 
corrections are obvious. It is a little disconcerting, too, to find the 
investigator in this particular field repeatedly writing the name of 
the notorious purveyor of biblical traditions, Ka<^b al-Ahbar, with the 
dotted ^ , and transliterating it accordingly (always A^^bar). 

But in spite of these blemishes the book deserves a hearty welcome 
as an interesting and useful contribution to the literature of mediaeval 
asceticism, and for the service which it renders in making generally 
accessible a part of the Mohammedan legends and traditions regarding 
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Jesus and other New Testament characters. For the second volume, 
which will be awaited with interest, is promised a complete index of the 
material presented. 

Charles C. Toerey 
Yale University 



A SURVEY OF THE GREAT RELIGIONS' 

With the vast extension of research work in the variousfields, the much- 
needed synoptic view of all the world-religions, gathered into one volume, 
treated in a uniform way by one hand, seems more and more hopeless 
of realization. The present work is a heroic attempt to meet this need. 
It forms one of the series of University of Chicago Publications in Reli- 
gious Education and is intended to be used as a textbook. Beginning 
with the religions of primitive peoples the author then treats the reli- 
gions of Babylonia and of Egypt, which he beheves to be nearest to the 
original t3^e; then the allied religions, those of the Hebrews, Judaism 
and Mohammedanism; moving eastward he takes up Zoroastrianism, 
the religions of India, China, and Japan. The religions of Greece and 
Rome and Christianity complete the list. 

The book will be an exceedingly helpful outline for beginners in the 
study of the history of religions. There is hardly one important element 
in any of the religions which does not receive mention. Professor Barton 
gives in each case, where possible, a sketch of the political history and 
outlines the items of the religious development. The purpose of the 
book is evidently to catalogue the elements which should enter into the 
study of the religions, not to give the student an appreciation of their 
values. As an outline to blaze a trail through the maze of world- 
religion this work will be heartily welcomed. Professor Barton has 
given a great deal in little space. 

The chief defect of the book is not its atomistic character, but the 
method of approach. Professor Barton would agree that a genuine 
understanding of any element of human life can be secured only by 
seeing how it functions in the life-situation which produced it. From 
this point of view there should be a real appreciation of every phase of 
every religion and a sympathetic efifort to understand its rise, growth, and 
meaning. Yet he seems to start with the presupposition of a body of 
truth which is eternal, which God reveals, and of which Christianity is 
the noblest manifestation. He says: "The universal presence among 

' The Religions of the World. By George A. Barton. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1917. xH-349 pages. $1.50. 



